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KASTER GLORY. 
By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 





Sad, fettered souls, long held in self’s 
dim prison, 


Bound fast by error, ignorance or 
pride, 

Do ye not hear? The Conqueror is 
risen; 

In his brave death, thy foes and his 
have died. 


Bury thy dead! Live, live the won- 
drous story 

That lifts the world from deeps of woe 
and wrong. 

Wouldst flood the shadows with 
Easter glory? 

Sing out, the whole year round, thine 


Easter song! 


the 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Iowa House of Representatives 
on April 3 voted in favor of presiden- 
tial suffrage, 45 to 36. It is held by 
some Iowa legal authorities, however, 
that, in order to be carried, the bill 
must get 51 votes, a majority of the 
whole House, not merely a major.ty 
of those voting on the measure. Presi- 
dential suffrage is a new question in 
Iowa, and the Iowa women on the 
present occasion had had only a short 
time to work the matter up; so a vote 
of 43 yeas to 36 nays is decidedly en- 
couraging. 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has just decided that a wife may sue 
another woman for alienating her hus- 
band’s affections. Up to this time, the 
courts have held that a husband might 
sue another man for alienating the 
affections of his wife, but that the 
wife had no corresponding right. This 
decision is a straw showing the direc- 
tion of the current that is setting 
steadily toward equality. 





A delegation from the “New York 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women” had 
a hearing at Albany the other day 
and protested against allowing the 
voters to pass upon a constitutional 
amendment’ enfranchising women 
They quoted the married women’s 
property acts, the admission of women 
to the professions, etc., as proof that 
women could get all they wanted 
without the ballot. They neglected 
to add that it was the suffragists who 
had obtained all these improvements 
for them, without the help and in 
some cases against the direct opposi- 
tion of the Anti-Suffrage Association. 
They declared it would be “an im- 
pulsive act” for the Legislature to 
submit the question to the voters 
without a larger demand from women. 
They omitted to mention that every 
one of the previous reforms which 
they enumerated had been granted 
without any request from the majority 
of women, and that more women 


have petitioned for suffrage than for 
all those other things put together. 





They also alleged that the ballot 
would be a burden, but produced no 
evidence from any of the millions of 
women who already have it, to show 
that they have found it so. Fifty 
years hence all this will sound as 
absurd as the objections flung at Miss 
Anthony when she was circulating the 
petition for married women’s property 
rights fifty years ago. 





Signorina Sacchi, of Mantua, the 
daughter of Garibaldi’s friend and 
physician, is likely to be the first wo- 
man member of parliament elected in 
Europe. She is a candidate for a con- 
stituency in Italy, under rather curi- 
ous circumstances. As mentioned in 
our columns a few weeks ago, Signo- 
r.na Sacchi, who is a doctor, applied 
to have her name entered upon the 
register of voters, claiming that there 
was in Italy no law excluding women 
from suffrage. Her request was re- 
ferred to a committee which decided 
in her favor. Thereupon many other 
women registered. According to Ital- 
ian law, the lists must be revised by 
a higher authority, and it may refuse 
permission for the women to vote. But 
in the meanwhile, a constituency for 
house of deputies being vacant, 
Sacchi was asked to stand 
as the candidate, and has consented. 
If she is elected, and she 
stund a very good chance, she wil! be 
the first woman deputy in Europe. The 
case has resulted in bringing the en- 
t're question of woman suffrage to the 
fore in Italy, where a year ago it was 
regarded as purely academic. 


the 
Signorina 


is said to 





The effort of the Chicago women to 
secure municipal suffrage in the new 


city charter is leading to a large 
amount of discussion in the Chicago 
papers. The Record-Herald of April 


1 published in full Jane Adams’s ad- 
dress at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, with articles from Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh MeCulloch, Mrs. Ella S. Stew- 
art, Mrs. T. G, Springer, Mrs. Matilda 


B. Carse, Dr. Cornelia De Bey, and 
Judge Orrin N. Carter, chairman of 


the Charter Convention. Judge Carter 
is non-committal, all the others favor- 
able. The Chicago Federation Bulle- 
tin, the organ of the Teachers’ leder- 
ation, the Public and other Chicago 
papers are also giving large space to 
for suffrage. The Union 
March 31 was a franchise 
It contained a portrait and 
biography of Miss Anthony, and a 
large amount of valuable testimony 
from the enfranchised States. Every 
suffragist ought to send for a copy. 


arguments 
Signal of 


number. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Two Universalist churches in this 
State are rejoicing over the paying off 
of all their indebtedness, under the ad- 
ministration of women pastors. of 
the church in Jamaica Plain, the Uni- 
versalist Leader says: 

A wonderful work has been accom- 
plished in this parish under the 
inspiring leadership of Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker. The long-standing 
debt of over $2500 has been wiped out. 
When Mrs. Crooker took charge of the 
parish, two years ago, it had been a 
beneficiary of the Convention since its 


organization. In annual grants, rang- 
ing from $200 to $700, over $5000 
had been donated by the Convention 
to “keep things moving.” Under the 
spell of Mrs. Crooker’s enthusiasm, 
and guided by her practical wisdom, 
the parish has not only increased 


largely in numbers, but in the willing- 
ness and ability fully to “pay its own 
way.” The first step in that direction 
is seen in the complete success of this 
canvass to wipe out the relatively 
large debt. The young people, who 
now in large numbers flock to this live 
church, took a large part in raising 
these welcome and timely funds. 
Citizens and neighbors of other faiths 
also generously contributed. Con- 
gratulations are pouring in upon the 
vigorous pastor and the liberal givers 
of the flock. 

In Gardner the pastorate of Rev. 
Lucy A. Milton has been successful in 
every way, but the little church has 
been hampered by a floating debt of 
$240. A parish supper was lately pro- 
vided and served free to all the parish- 
ioners. The State superintendent was 
present, and under all the combined 
influences conducive to good feeling, 





the entire amount was raised in a few 
minutes. The Leader correspondent 
says that Miss Milton’s popularity is 
universal in Gardner. Her annual re- 
port showed that she had preached 
sixty-five sermons, and had made 
three exchanges during the year. Ten 
members were received into the 
church; there were seventeen baptisms, 
and the pastor had made 845 calls. The 
average attendance at church had been 
42.86 per Sunday. The pastor has at- 
tended every meeting of the Sunday 
school and Y. P. €. U., except when 
other duties have called her out of 
town. 

Mrs. Rebecca Brown Mitchell, of 
Idaho Fals, ex-chaplain of the Idaho 
House of Representatives, contributed 
to the Union Signal of March 31 an 
interesting article on equal suffrage in 
that State. Mrs. Mitchell went to 
Idano from Tlinois, in 1882, as a 
worker for the Baptist Home Mission- 
ury Society. She secured the erection 
of “Providence Mission,” the first 
church of any kind built in Idaho, and 
became widely known throughout the 
State. In appreciation of the services 
of this brave pioneer woman preacher, 
she was appointed chaplain of the 
House of Representatives for 1897-99. 
Mrs. Mitchell writes: 

“A true citizenship character is be- 
ing developed in our women. Personal 
responsibility is a blessing wherever 
found, The benefits in the home, the 
church and the school are more than 
can be computed. 


“The best women of Idaho discuss 


politics and vote according to their 
judgment. It is true that some bad 
women vote, but they are few; ten 


bad men vote to every bad woman. 

“No one acquainted with our State 
Legislature and officials before the 
time of equal suffrage can hesitate to 
say that we have better men and bet- 
ter management. by all parties since 
women have been equipped with the 
ballot. No party dare antagonize the 
mother vote of Idaho by nominating a 
man of openly vile character; although 
want of knowledge of the candidate's 
true character has a few times misled 
our women to support an unworthy 
man, 

“If again put to the test, a few men 
and women might vote against equal 
suffrage, but a large majority would 
vote for its continuance.” 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, in the Univer- 
salist Leader, thus sums up her work 
aus Southern Missionary for the month 
of Mareh, which has been a month of 
unusual severity in the South: Miles 
travelled, 680; Letters written, 42; Ser- 
mons, 10; Lectures, 7; Bible readings, 
3: Mission Circles formed, 3; making a 
total of services, averaging one 
daily when not traveling. 


Oo” 
-) 


F. M. A. 


MUNICIPAL REGENERATION. 





(Address of Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg 
at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion.) 


When the great tidal wave swept 
over Philadelphia, the men who took 
up the work of reform sought the aid 
of women. They asked the Civic Club 
to organize five hundred women to 
help. The Civic Club is composed of 
Democrats, Republicans and Indepen- 
dents. The women were organized, 
and they carried as their motto, ““Mor- 
als, not politics.” Five weeks before 
the last November election, the women 
of the city party organized. Nearly 
all the wards of the city were organ- 
ized. 

When we asked the gentlemen what 
we were to do, they said, “Create en- 
thusiasm, that is the greatest work 
you can do.” We tried to create en- 
thusiasm. We held meetings, we cir- 
culated literature, some of our bright 
young women made _ house-to-house 
ecanvasses, doing what _ politicians 
would call regular precinct work. We 
held parlor meetings, for they were 
considered to be the best for creating 
enthusiasm. We talked to our men 
friends, to influence them to vote. 
They were to be influenced to vote the 
city party ticket. and we all wore city 
party buttons, the same as the men 
wore. We were to put out flags and 
keep them there until after election. 
The women did do a great deal to help. 

In our literature, we had a fac-simile 
of the ticket that was to be 
voted at the election. It was a very 
complicated ticket, made so purposely, 
it was said, to puzzle the voters We 
had a committee of women to study 





this ticket and to explain it to the 
men. We did that, too. One of my 
colleagues, after explaining one of the 
tickets to a man who had sought her 
help, turned to him and said, “Some 
day when there is a chance for you to 
vote for woman suffrage, I- want you 
to promise me that you will do it.” He 
looked up at her and said, “I don’t 
think women know enough to vote.” 
That is a true story. 

The men claimed that the women 
helped them a great deal. But when 
the day came for the jubilation after 
the election, there was not a woman 
invited to sit on the platform or to 
take part in the jubilee, except in the 
audience. In one of our suburbs, the 
successful people gave a banquet, and 
they did condescend to invite the 
women who had helped them to win 
the election, to sit in the gallery after 
the banquet and hear the speeches. 

We are not discouraged. We are to 
have election very and 
when I left home to come to this con- 
vention, our city party was holding 
meetings in churches and 
parlors; and the chairman of the com- 
mittee quite chided me for deserting 
my “home work.” I told her that it 
wis a greater work when [ could go to 
a convention to try to get the right to 
vote and stop my “influence.” 


an soon 


and halls 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


The New York World says: ‘“The ad 


\ission of Miss Nora Stanton Blate] 


to membership in the American Soci- | 
ety of Civil Engineers is from various | 


points of view a notable event. Not 


that she is in any strict sense a pio- | 


neer in her profession—the census of 
1900 took note of 84 women civil en- 
gineers and surveyors. But the rare 
nature of the compliment paid to this 
first woman to take the Cornell degree 
of civil engineer, and the fact that 
she had only to apply to be admitted, 
make the incident of interest. The la- 
dies who first knocked at the doors of 
the bar and medical associations were 
not so chivalrously treated.” 

The census of 1880 showed only 72 
women architects and designers, 165 
ministers, 61 dentists, no electricians 
or civil engineers, 288 journalists and 
75 lawyers. The census of 1900 re- 
ported 409 women electricians, 1042 ar- 
chitects, and draughtsmen, 
1010 lawyers, 3405 ministers, 2193 
journalists, 7399 physicians and sur- 
geons, and 808 dentists. ‘chose en- 
gaged in “literature and scientitic pur- 
suits” numbered 5989. In 1900 there 
vere in the United States, in all, 431, 
74 women in the professions. O 
hese, 391,453, were employed as teach 
rs, musicians and artists. 


designers 





BUSINESS WOMEN. 





The two women composing the firm 
f Kimber and Howard, of St. Joseph 
Mo., are said to be the only womer 
vho handle railroad lands. Miss 
Helen Kimber recently visited the 
State of Oaxaca, Mex., where she 
closed a deal for 12,000 acres. She is 
a Kansas woman by birth and educa- 


tion, and has been president of the 
IKKansas W. 8S. A. 
Mrs. Bland, widow of Richard P. 


Bland, who was prominent in politics 
ten years ago, is carrying on a farm 
of 80 acres near Lebanon, Mo. With- 
out other resources, she is making five 
or six times as much as the average 
farmer makes off 80 acres. Her in- 
come enables her to keep up one es- 
tablishment on the farm and one in 
St. Louis. When in the city, she di- 
rects operations at the farm by tele- 
phone; when on the farm, she deals 
with city purchasers through the same 
instrument. She has made a thorough 
study of farming, fruit-culture and 
stock-raising, and gives her farm close 
personal management. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, gave a beautiful 
memorial address on Miss Anthony at 
Swarthmore (Quaker) Meeting on 
March 25. It is published in full in 
the Philadelphia Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer of March 81. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Margaret Daly is the “overall 
expert” of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America. She has just completed 
two weeks of inspection at the central 
office in New York City, and has start- 
ed on a trip through the New England 
States. 
| Mrs. C. W. James addressed the 
| town meeeting of Royalton, Vt., the 
'other day, on the question of making 
| au appropriation for a history of the 
|; town, and changed the minds of her 
| hearers, who were about to lay the 

matter on the table. After the address 
$500 was appropriated to assist in writ- 
ing and publishing a history of Royal- 
ton, and a committee of seven, con- 
sisting of the moderator, M. H. Hazen, 
}und six members of the Royalton Wo- 
|man’s Club, were appointed to make 





| 
| 


| the arrangements and spend the 
| money. 
Mrs. Margaret Curtin, who lately 


died in Chicago, had been known for 
|; more than twenty years in that city 
as the good angel of the oppressed. 
She had perhaps a wider acquaintance 
among the wretched homes and hovels 
of the city than any other person. Her 
work was among the drunken, the out- 
cast and the abandoned, and by those 
whom she had rescued from a life of 
depravity she was known as “the lit- 
tle mother of the prisoners.” Many 
interesting and pathetic are 
told of her success in reuniting hus- 
bands and wives, finding homes for the 
| homeless and restoring the self-respect 
| of the despairing. Mrs. Curtin was an 
| indefatigable worker in the 
|} court, and had not missed a meeting 
of the court for more than seventeen 
years. She was much beloved, and is 
| widely and deeply mourned. 

| Miss Mary A. Fein, of Little Rock, 
| Ark., was chosen nine years ago to re- 
| port the proceedings of the State As- 
sociation of Pharmacists, and has since 
held the position of secretary. Having 
studied chemistry while in school, she 
became deeply interested in the sub- 
ject from her association with pharma- 
cists, and began the study again in a 
systematic way. How successful she 
has been may be inferred from the fact 
that she was chosen one of the board 
of management of the Women’s Organ- 
ization of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. Having had special 
training as an expert reporter, Miss 
Iein’s annual reports are so satisfac- 
tory that she receives many requests 
from other pharmaceutical associa- 
tions to report their proceedings. In 
addition to holding a responsible posi- 
tion in one of the leading banks in 
Little Rock, and studying pharmacy, 
Miss Fein is also studying to be a 
trained nurse. 

Mrs. I*. D. Gamewell, wife of “The 
Hero of Peking,’ and herself one of 
the heroines of the Boxer rebellion, is 
now giving very interesting mission- 
ary addresses in America. She says 
the Chinese women have been much 
impressed by the power of initiative 
and practical character of the Ameri- 
can missionary women. The fact that 
women can plan and perform and ac- 
complish, instead of leaving all to 
their husbands, was a revelation to the 
Oriental women, and they began to 
ask themselves whether they could not 
do likewise. And when they saw the 
Chinese women converts to Christian- 
ity playing the same part as the Amer- 
ican women, it was an eye-opener to 
them. Mrs. Gamewell asserts that in 
China there is intellect trained by 
thousands of years of thinking. China 
was intellectual when Europe was still 
utterly barbaric. The brain-stuff of 
the Chinese is of the best kind, and 
when it gets to work in modern fashion 
on the lines of European progress, it 
will have no difficulty in keeping up 
with the procession. In particular she 
believes that a great future lies before 
the Chinese women when they shall 
discover themselves and really begin to 
use their minds to some worthy pur- 
pose. Already a paper is published in 
Chinese for the women of the Celestial 
Empire, and it is stimulating thou- 
sands of women to learn to read. 


stories 


juvenile 


| 
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RHODE ISLAND AND IOWA. 





Two State Suffrage Societies have 
just made serious efforts to secure 
Presidential suffrage for women, and 
in both cases with partial success. The 
Rhode Island Senate, last week, passed 
the bill by the large majority of 29 to 
7, only two senators being absent. If 
the House should also give the bill a 
majority, the work will be accom- 
plished, and the women of Rhode Is- 
land will have the national suffrage, 
—the highest form of self-government 
ever exercised by an American citizen. 

In Iowa, the bill received a 
majority—43 to 36. It is claimed, how- 
ever, by the opponents that this is not 
a “constitutional” majority,—i.e., 
majority of the whole body, which 
would require 51 affirmative votes. 
That is a question of Iowa law, and 
would have to be decided by the 
courts. 

Whatever may be the fate of these 


too, 


bills, the fact that they have secured | 


majority votes in one house, in each 
State, is very encouraging. For it is 
an acceptance of the fact that the na- 
tional suffrage can be conferred on 
women by simple legislative action, by 
a change of the election law, without) 
change of constitution. Moreover, it | 
shows that legislators are more ready 
to confer the right to take immediate 
effect than to submit a constitutional 
amendment to take effect, if at all, 
several years later, after it has been 
ratified by the voters. 

Another strong argument for this 
special method of enfranchisement is 
that it is tentative, and can be easily 
recalled if, on trial, it fail to commend 
itself to the approval of the present 
voting constituency. Presidential suff- 
rage conferred will be a test—the only 
possible fair test—of women’s willing- 
ness to vote. Our opponents confi- 
dently assert that women do not want 
the suffrage; they point to the fact that 


al 


populated, cultivated lands have re- 
lapsed into forest, the supply of rub- 
ber has fallen off, foreign trade has 
been excluded, domestic trade annihi- 
lated, and a reign of terror inaugurated 
which defies description. All these bar- 
barities have been inflicted not by the 
Belgian nation, but by an individual 
of infamous private character, who ob- 
tained from the European powers a 
grant of control of Central Africa un- 
der the guise of philanthropy, promis- 
ing to open up the country to educa- 
tion, commerce, and civilization. The 
abolition of slavery was expressly 
stipulated for, and the region was dedi- 
cated to these beneficent objects under 
the attractive title of “The Congo Free 
State.” 

Our U. 8. Secretary of State has been 
petitioned to call the attention of the 
European powers that conferred the 
charter to this frightful system, but it 
has pleaded inability to interfere. At 
|last the conscience of Massachusetts 
has been aroused. The governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, council, senate, and 
two hundred members of the lower 
house have united in a memorial to 
the President and Congress of the 
| United States, asking them to exert 
|their official influence with the Euro- 
pean powers to put an end to this trust 


|so shamefully abused. 





| tifty years’ anti-slavery recoré 





frage Association describing her trav- 
els in Australia, said that she had re- 
peatedly been entertained in families 
where there were eighteen or twenty 
children. The size of families is in- 
fluenced by race, religion, and social 
and economic conditions, but not by 
the particular form of government. 

If equal suffrage does not make any 
perceptible difference in the number of 
children, however, it does make a 
great difference in the amount of legal 
protection that is given them. Judge 
Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, 
says: “In Colorado, the ballot has not 
made women any the less womanly or 
any the less motherly. It does not take 
any mother from her home duties to 
spend ten minutes in going to the 
polls, casting her vote and returning; 
but in that ten minutes she wields a 
power which is doing more to protect 
that home, and to protect all other 
homes, than any power or influence in 
Colorado.” 

B. 


A. 8. 





A TERRIBLE STORY. 





The daily papers report that there 
is great indignation in Russia over 
the treatment inflicted in prison upon 


The Massachusetts Club, true to its| Miss Spiridonova, the seventeen-year- 
1, at its old girl who tried to shoot Gen. Louz- 





| 


one by one, and asked where other 
revolutionists could be found. They 
pressed their lighted cigarettes on my 
bare body, saying: “Cry out then, you 
wretch!” They stamped on my feet 
with their heavy boots, pressed them 
as if in a vice, and shouted: “Scream 
then, you (indecent word again). We 
have made whole villages bellow, but 
you, miserable little girl, haven’t 
screamed once, either at the station or 
here. But we will make you scream. 
We will amuse ourselves with your 
sufferings. We will give you to the 
Cossacks for the night.” ‘‘No,” said 
Abramov,.‘*we will have you for our- 
selves first, and then give you to the 
Cossacks.”” Brutal hugging followed, 
with shouts of “Scream, then!” But 
I am positive that I did not scream 
once, either at the station or police 
office. I only talked half-consciously. 
At eleven o’clock they had recorded 
my deposition, but they declined to 
produce it in Tamboy, because I was 
delirious all the time. 

Then I was taken by train to Tam- 
bov. The train is moving slowly. It 
is cold and dark. The air is thick 
with Abramov’s brutal oaths. He 
swears at me terribly. I felt the 
breath of death. Even the Cossacks 
felt uneasy. “Why are you silent, 
men? Sing! Let those wretches die 
with our merriment.” Then shouting 
and whistling began. Passions ran 


high. Eyes and teeth glittered, and 
the singing was disgusting. I was 
raving, “Water!” No water. Then 


the officer takes me to the second class. 
Ile is drunk and very amiable. His 
arms embrace me. He unbuttons my 
dress. His drunken lips mutter in a 
beastly way, “‘What a velvet breast! 


| meeting in Boston, last Saturday, Hon. henovsky, Military Governor of Tam-/|\What a magnificent body!” I have no 


John D. Long presiding, unanimously | bov. 
the | cruelties. The youth, self-sacrifice and 


| adopted a resolution seconding 


|memorial of the State officials asking | © 


| American interposition. 
It is to be hoped that President 
| Roosevelt, ignoring precedent, 
|again rise to the level of a great oppor- 
tunity. His initiative brought the war 
between Russia and Japan to a close. 
That act of benevolent diplomacy, wel- 
comed by all, met with the special ap- 
proval of women. Similar disregard 
of selfish precedent, in the present 
case, will meet with similar welcome. 
With ten million citizens of African 
descent, destined at no distant day to 
number fifty million, the United States 
have a peculiar interest in opening up 
the Dark Continent to civilization. 
Many of our educated and enlightened 
colored people will, ere long, aspire to 
return thither and take an active part 
in Equatorial development. Let us 
atone for the injustice of the enforced 
transportation of their race hither, and 
its subsequent enslavement, by doing 
all in our power to make Africa habi- 
table for such as may hereafter become 
the pioneers of progress in the home 





few women exercise the right to choose 
school committees, when enabled to do 
so. Suffragists, on the contrary, alurm 
that in every State and country where | 
women have full suffrage, they vote) 
habitually about as generally as the) 
men. | 

We await with the utmost interest | 
the action of the other branch of each | 
State Legislature. If the bill fail of 
enactment this time, there will still re- | 
main another session before the Presi- | 
dential election of 1908. We have rea- 
son to hope that, with ample prepara- | 
tion and thorough organization, the | 
second efforts will be successful. 

H. B. B. 








| of their ancestors. 


H. B. B. 


BALLOTS AND BABIES. 





Home 
lately 


The the Ladies’ 
Journal that someone 


editor of 
asserts 


| 





said at an equal rights meeting, “A 
woman cannot have the ballot and| 
babies too,” and urged that “ the bal-| 


her a popular heroine, and caused her 
to be compared to Charlotte Corday. 


will | She is now in the prison hospital at 


The general was detested for his| ore strength to repulse him, no voice 


to call out, and what use if I had? I 


| would willingly dash my head against 





| 


ourage of Miss Spiridonova have made | something, if there were anything, but 


this brutalized scoundrel will not allow 
it. He kicks me in order to disable 
me. I call upon the police officer, who 


is asleep. The Cossack officer mur- 


Tamboy, in consequence of the injuries | yrs, caressing my chin, “Why do you 


that she received. She succeeded 


sending out from the hospital a Jetter|™ay break them!” 


telling of her experiences. After read- 
ing it, and remembering that this is 
only one case out of many, we can 
more readily understand the state of 
public exasperation which leads even 
little boys to shoot at chiefs of police, 
and with their hair in 
braids down their backs to try to kill 
military dictators. The letter is pub- 
lished in the Nasha Zhisn of Feb. 25. 

After telling of her attempt to shoot 
Gen. Louzhenovsky, Miss Spiridonova 
continues: 


schoo!-girls 





At this moment the escort recovered 
themselves. The platform was crowd- 
ed with Cossacks, and there were 
shouts of “Strike,” “Slash,” “Fire!” 
and swords were drawn. When I saw 
this, I thought my end had come, and 
I decided not to give myself up alive. 
With this in view, I pointed my re- 
volver at my head, when I was 
stunned by several blows, and fell flat 
on the platform. Further blows on 
the face and head sent a thrill of pain 
through my whole body. I tried to say 
“Leave me to be shot,” but blows fell 
continuously. I tried to protect my 
face with my hands, but they were 
pushed away with the butts of the 
rifles. Then the Cossack officers seized 
me by my braid of hair, lifted me up 


lot should take the place of the baby | bodily, and with a great swing threw 


in every woman's life.” Mr. Bok ac- 
knowledges that he cannot tell when, 
where or by whom these remarkable | 
statements were made. It is not likely 
that they ever were made anywhere. 
For the suffragists know, what the | 





ito the vehicle of the isvoschik. 


|opponents prefer to forget, that equal | 





SLAVERY IN THE CONGO FREE 


STATE. 


Testimony incapable of disproof or 
evasion, given missionaries long 
resident in this great tropical wilder- 
ness, reluctantly confirmed by a com- 
mission appointed Leopold 
himself, discloses an of 
twenty million human beings by this 
rapacious and unprincipled ruler. This 
ensluvement is effected through com- 
mercial companies chartered and large- 
ly owned by Leopold, and 
panied by brutalities never before per- 
petrated on so large a scale and with 
such shocking cruelty. First, this vast 
territory of one million square miles 
has been confiscated and made the pri- 
vate property of the ruler, except the 
huts of the villagers. Second, every 
village has been compelled to gather 
and bring in periodically, as tribute, a 
specified amount of rubber. Third, any | 
failure to do so is punished by bands | 
of so-called “‘police” selected from can- | 


by 


by I<ing 


enslavement 


nibal tribes, equipped with firearms | 
and scourges of twisted rhinoceros | 
hide. These bands, numbering thou- | 


sands, are instructed to rob, ravish, | 
mutilate, kill, and eat their helpless 
victims, who are armed only with bows 
and arrows. Under this frightful sys- 
tem, relentlessiy pursued for twenty 


| tion 


is accom-| 


/one way or the other. 


suffrage has been in practical opera- | 
different countries for 
many years past. The fear of disaster | 
to the babies from the ballot has | 
proved as groundless as the fear which 
Sydney Smith ridiculed regard to| 
the higher education of women, that | 
a woman would “neglect an infant for 


in many 


in 


a quadratie equation.” 


Some years ago, Rey. Dr. Chapman, | 


‘x-chaplain to the Wyoming Legisla- | 
: ~ : . “1 | night. They examined me with refined 


ture, published in the Religious Teles- 
cope an article claiming that equal suf- 


me down on the platform. I lost my 
senses. My hands were unclasped, 
and the blows fell on my face and 


head. Then they dragged me by one 
leg down the staircase, my head bump- 
ing on each step. Then they took me 
again by the braid, and lifted me on 
They 
took me to a house, and the Cossack 
officer asked me my name. When 
making the attempt I had decided not 
to hide my name, but at this moment 
I forgot my name. They beat me again 
on the face and breast. When I was 
taken to the police station they un- 
dressed me and searched me, and took 
me to a cold cell with a_ wet, 
stone floor. 


in| clench your little teeth? 


| 





I could not get a 
moment of sleep that night. In the 
day time he offers me wine and choc- 
olate, and when people go away he 
caresses me again. Just before reach- 
ing Tamboy I fell asleep for an hour. 
I awoke because the officer’s arm was 
upon me. While taking me to the 
prison, he said, “After all; I am em- 
bracing you.” In Tamboyv I was de- 
lirious again, and fell terribly ill. 





WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 





The fifteenth annual executive meet- 
ing of the Woman’s National Council 
was held last week in Toledo, O. It 
brought together, as the Toledo Blade 
said, “a gathering of the most repre- 
sentative women in America.” 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, of Califor- 
nia, presided. Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all, Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, Mrs. Aman- 
da Deyo, Mrs. Elizabeth McGowan and 
Mrs. Martin Barbe were appointed a 
special committee to draft resolu- 
tions on the death of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and to prepare a general me- 
morial service for her. They hope to 
place a bronze bust of her in the capi- 
tol at Washington next October. A 
telegram was received from the An- 
thony Memorial Association of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., asking the Council to co- 
operate in raising the memorial build- 
ing to Miss Anthony on the grounds 
of Rochester University, and the Coun- 
cil voted to do so. 

The committee on resolutions con- 
sisted of Mrs. Emma Olds. chairman, 
and one member appointed from each 
affiliated body. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League, spoke 
on “The Default of the U. S. Govern- 
men toward Our Children.” She said 
that Ohio and Illinois rank very high 
on paper in the provision made for 
the protection of children, but investi- 
gation had shown that in Ohio it was 
largely a matter of paper. 
eral government.” she said, “can afford 


dirty | you minutest information as to the dis- | 
At about noon or one | eases which affect the lobsters on the 


o'clock, the assistant chief of police, | coast of Maine, but the inadequacy of 
Zhdanov, and a Cossack officer, Abra- | the data it can give as to the condition 


mov, came. 


with short intervals, till eleven 


|methods of torture that Ivan the Ter- 


frage actually tended to promote large | 
| cell, and then the Cossack would throw 
|}me back to Zhdanov, who put his foot 


families, because it made women less 
|frivolous and more domestic. Prob- 
ably the good doctor's enthusiasm for 
equal suffrage carried him farther than 
the facts would warrant. There is no 
renson to suppose that. suffrage has 
much effect upon the size of families 
All those of us 
who have visited Cheyenne know that 
the streets were swarming with chil- 
dren; but so they were in the neigh- 
boring States, where women do not 
vote. 

But, if equal suffrage does not pro- 
mote the increase of population, it cer- 
tainly does not prevent it. In England 
and her colonies, where women vote, 
|families are generally large. France, 
where women do not vote, is the most 
conspicuous example of race-suicide. 
| Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, in an ad- 


years, the country has been largely de-| dress before the Brookline Equal Suf- 





rible might have envied. Zhdanov 
would kick me into the corner of the 


on my neck. They ordered me to be 
stripped, at the same time preventing 
the cold cell from being warmed. They 
flogged me with the nagaika with ter- 
rible oaths, saying, “Now then (inde- 
cent epithet), deliver us a_ thrilling 
speech!” One of my eyes was quite 
closed at that time, and the right side 
of my face terribly bruised. Pressing 
on that sore place, they would ask: 
“Painful, dear?” with a _ sardonic 
smile. “Now tell us, who are your 
comrades?” I was often delirious, but 
had a sense of dread of saying any- 
thing, and I am sure there was noth- 
ing in what I said but unconnected 
nonsense. 

When I came to, I told them that I 
was a Revolutionary Socialist, and 
that I would answer the questions put 
to me by the proper officials; also that 
I belonged to the town of Tambov, and 
that Procuror Kameney and other gen- 
darmes could testify to this. This pro- 
voked quite a storm of indignation. 
They pulled hairs out of my head 











They stayed in my cell,|of the children is a laughing stock.” | 
at| Speaking of child labor, Mrs. 


said that there were nowhere such 


as the messenger boys of the national 
capital, who are in the direct service 


|of the national government. 


A pleasant feature of the public 
meetings was an address by Mr. W. L. 
Bodine, superintendent compulsory ed- 
ucation in the public schools of Chi- 
cago. He spoke on “Woman the Pro- 
cressionist.””. Mr. Bodine said he be- 
lieved he was the only public official 
who had answered Grover Cleveland. 
He evidently was not aware that Mr. 
Shafroth had done so. Mr. Bodine said: 
“In my salad days, I had marched in 
a parade with a banner and shouted 
‘Grover, Grover,’ but I found on exami- 
nation that statistics dfd.not bear him 
out in his criticism of women’s ory- 
ganizations.” Mr. Bodine then gave 
statistics showing the value of wo- 
men’s public work. 

Of the meeting devoted to social pur- 
ity, the Toledo Press said: 

“Collingwood Hall was packed last 
evening with men and women who 
again and again were roused to ap- 
plause by three addresses, two of 
which, it is possible, could not have 
been delivered a few years ago be- 
fore a mixed audience, urging as they 


Look out, you | 
| Seth 





“The fed- | 


Kelley | 





did, so plainly and so fearlessly, an 
equal standard of morals for men and 
women.” 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, president 
of the Florence Crittenden mission in 
Washington, D. C., said: “By an equal 
standard of morals, I mean not that 
the woman who lives in sin should 
step up where the man who caused her 
ruin stands, but that he should step 
down.” Mrs. Barrett made an elo- 
quent plea for a campaign against the 
white slave traffic, and said in con- 
clusion: “Our fair garment of woman- 
hood will never be besmirched by 
kneeling beside a fallen woman to help 
her to something better.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Teats, lecturer for the 
National Purity Association, Chicago, 
spoke on “The Science of Life and So- 
cial Ethics.” She said: “We cannot 
change our ancestry, but we can do an 
immense deal to change our posterity. 
What the country needs is an intelli- 
gent parentage. There should be a 
chair established in every university 
for the study of the science of life.” 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman of 
the Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, urged every woman to ask the 
school superintendent of her town, and 
the principal of each grammar and 
high school, to have May 18, the anni- 
versary of the Hague Conference, cele- 
brated as peace day in the schools. 
She said: 

“The growth of interest in educa- 
tional circles in the peace movement 
is notable. In interviewing teachers 
or superintendents, it is well to men- 
tion the following facts: That at the 
Congress of Public School Teachers in 
Europe last summer, where eighteen 
nations were represented, one whole 
day was devoted to the consideration 
of how the schools could aid the move- 
ment for peace. At the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference last June, a hopeful 
movement was begun to promote in 
colleges the study of arbitration and 
world organization. A committee of 
seven college presidents, including ex- 
President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University, and ex-President 
Low of Columbia University, 
were appointed to arrange for this 
work. Hon. Andrew D. White, who 
took a keen interest in it, estimated 
that $1,000,000 would be necessary to 
endow lectureships by outside lectur- 
ers to accomplish this purpose. One 
hundred thousand dollars towards this 
has already been offered, if the re- 
mainder can be obtained. Chancellor 
MacCracken, of New York University, 
claimed that the study of substitutes 
for war should be introduced into high 
schools, and he said he would like it 
made a college admission requirement. 


“Let me recommend that special em- 
phasis be placed on world organization 
as the sole remedy for war. Far too 
much time has been spent in enlarg- 
ing on the horrors of war and the 
beauties of peace in proportion to what 
has been spent in considering the pos- 
sibilities of neutralization, of a nation- 
al economic boycott, of a League of 
Peace, such as Mr. Carnegie has re- 
cently presented, and other methods 
of prevention of international diffi- 
culties, or of peacefully settling them 
after they have arisen. Far greater 
emphasis also needs to be laid upon 
the economic aspect of the costly prep- 
arations for war, which are becoming 
only one degree less terrible than war 
itself.” 

Information and material for peace 
programs may be had from Mrs. Mead 
at 39 Newbury street, Boston. 

The National Council of Women of 
the United States is a federation of 
eighteen societies, with an aggregate 
membership of two million women. 
Representatives of these many differ- 
ent organizations presented reports of 
their different lines of work at Toledo, 
making a varied and interesting pro- 
gram. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





A friend in Chicago writes: “I must 
tell you of the suddenly-increased in- 
terest in our Nineteenth Century Club 
a club of than two hundred 
fine women, but so perfectly indiffer- 
ent or opposed to suffrage that I have 
ashamed of them, and almost 
Last month Dr. Anna E. 


more 


been 


hopeless. 


|B zave a talk acts—‘WI 
wretched and debauched little children Blount gave a talk upon fact ‘What 


are the results of Equal Suffrage?’ 
To our great surprise, in the discus- 
sion there was but one opposing voice. 
Now we have five names from this 
club to add to our Chicago Political 
Equality League—three of them not 
waiting to be asked, but requesting 
the privilege of joining. This shows 
we should never be discouraged in any 
good work. Our League seems to be 
taking on new life and interest.” 

Mrs. L. A. Coonley Ward has been 
giving appreciative addresses on Miss 
Anthony before Chicago clubs. 

The New Century Club of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., held a Reciprocity Day on 
March 14th, and invited the whole 
Suffrage Society of Philadelphia to 
attend. The New Century is anything 
but a suffrage club, and the suffragists 
were pleased at being invited. Their 
president, Miss Jane Campbell, had to 
speak that day to the Mothers’ Club of 
Frankford, on “The Bad Child,” but 
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she sent Mrs. Hannah M. Harlan to ‘Teachers’ Salaries,” a burning ques- 
West Chester as her representative. tion in Philadelphia just now. Mrs 
The West Chester meeting was well, Blankenburg and Miss Campbell have 
attended. In the morning Mr. Wilson secured full recognition for the Suff- 
L. Gill spoke on the “School City.” | rage Association in all such gather- 
The afternoon was an Experience ings, and do not allow the subject to 
Meeting, and each club president, or | be ignored, although they are not ag- 
her representative, was asked to con- | gressive or disagreeable about it. Miss 
fess a mistake made by her club dur- | Campbell’s amusing verses, although 
ing the year. Mrs, Harlan read the | she insists that they are in no sense 
following original poem, with which | literature, are, nevertheless, much en- 








cordially solicit avisit 

mM our patrons in 

and News un f 
uc exposition 

goods for Spring an Lower 


ls coun 
ourselves in veadiness to 
show especial attention 
ose who may 
pleased tofavor us with 


to pucehase or not. 


— Poston | 


Miss Campbell had furnished her: 


OPEN CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR) 
THE SOUL. 





Oh! it is most embarrassing 
To stand up boldly here — 
And tell about the errors we ve 

Committed all last year. 


The question is quite serious; 
What fault did we commit? 

And consequently, how apply 
The remedy to it? 


Now, let me give a backward glance 
And see what grave mistake 
The Philadelphia Suffrage Club 
At any time did make! 


We all are human. Even clubs 
For suffrage, must confess 

That they can err like other clubs 
In time of “storm and stress.’ 


Now, let me think! Yes, first of all 
We made the error grave 

Of asking equal pay for those 
Who equal service gave. 


That must have been a great mistake, 
For we have come to see 

That only men who vote, should get 
The larger salary. 


It’s very well for States out West, 
That never questions shirk, 

Where women vote, to always give 
Same pay for equal work. 

We erred again. Taxation was, 
We said, just tyranny, 

As much as when the Colonies 
Struck ’bout a cup of tea. 


How wrong we were! For tyranny 
When taxed unjustly, then 

Not represented, is a rule 

That’s only made for men. 


Yet more mistakes? Oh, yes, indeed, 
For foolishly we tried 

To have a husband and a wife 
Receive, when either died 


Without a will, the very same. 
But it was wrong, we ken, 

To try and change a good old law 
That works no harm to men. 


We also .wished, most foolishly, 
To cast a vote, when we 

Were anxious that our government 
Should purer, better be. 


We found that we had stepped aside 
From out our proper sphere, 





For in the “Home,” and only there, 
Is woman’s place, is clear. 


But see how strong a habit is! 
For we have been impelled 

To leave the sacred walls of HOME 
(In capitals it’s spelled), 


To wander forth to West Chester; 
For, as all here can see, 

A Suffrage Club is never lax 
In Reciprocity. 





April 6 the Federated clubs of 
Pennsylvania (East District) held their 
annual spring conference at Chester. 





The subject was education, and Miss 
Campbell gave a five minutes’ talk on | 


joyed by the club women. 





The Woman's Democratic Club of 
New York, Mrs. John S. Crosby presi- 
dent, celebrated Jefferson's birthday 
on April 2 with a dinner at the Hoff- 
man House. The principal speakers 
were Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. 
Lease, John 8. Crosby, Wm. H. Wood, 
and John Quincy Adams. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 


LEAGUES. 





Roxbury.—The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the League was celebrated 
on the evening of March 26 at Mrs. 
Carl Heinzen’s, the president, Mrs. 
Mosher, presiding. A history of the 
League was read by Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody, who has been secretary and 
treasurer for eighteen years. The 
League was organized in 1886, in re- 
sponse to invitations sent out by Miss 
Harriet Lemist and Mrs. Hattie A. 
Burr, who were elected the first presi- 
dent and secretary. The other origi- 
nal members were §S. R. Urbino, Mrs. 
L. B. Urbino, Mrs. R. Elson, Dr. Marie 
E. Zakrzewska, Miss Julia A. Sprague, 
Henrietta Heinzen and Rosa Prang. 
The League has grown in numbers and 


has done good work for twenty 
years. After the reading of the 
history, Miss Alice Lancaster sang 


a group of Scottish songs, giving great 
pleasure to all present. Miss Frieda 
Mosher spoke on “Suffrage from a 
College Girl’s Point of View.” Inter- 
esting reminiscences of Miss Anthony 
were given by Mrs. Mosher, Miss Pea- 
body and Mrs. M. BE. A. Gleason. Next 
came a short program of Japanese, 
Chinese and Hawaiian music by Mrs. 
Grace R. Storer. Refreshments and 
a social hour followed. . 
Worcester.—The League met at the 
home of Mrs. A. A. Bigelow. We 
read of the acceptance by Congress of 
the statue of Frances E. Willard from 
the State of Illinois, the speech by 
Senator Beveridge at its presentation, 
the memorial exercises, and _ the 
speech of Mr. Foss; some articles from 
the paper advocating suffrage, and a 
report of the Baltimore convention. 


| Mrs. E. J. Lothrop presided, our chair- 


man being absent on account of ill- 
ness. She telephoned her greetings to 
the League. 
Anna G. Fowler, secretary. 

Cambridge.—The League held a 
meeting in the vestry of the First Uni- 
versalist church on March 20, ad- 
dressed by Senorita Huildoboro, on the 
“Present Status of Women.” Memo- 
rial resolutions for Miss Anthony were 
adopted. Light refreshments were 
served by the young ladies of the 
League, and a social hour followed. 
M. P. C. Billings. 

Lynn.—The fifth and last lecture in 
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the series given by the Equal Rights} 
Club was delivered on Sunday even- 
ing at lower Lasters’ Hall by Ernest 


Hioward Crosby of New York. Miss 
Ellen FF. Wetherell presided, and) 
there was good music. 

Natick.—The League at its last 


meeting listened to an interesting ad- 
dress on “State Education in Relation 
to Domestic Science in the Public 
Schools,”” by Miss Louisa A. Nicholass, 
who has charge of that department at 
Framingham. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 


At the memorial meeting held in 
Denver, John W. Springer, ex-Goy. 
Adams, Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, 


Judge Lindsey, Mrs. Luther Goddard, 
Ellis Meredith, Mrs. Helen Wixon and 
Mrs. Antoinette Hawley were the 
speakers, according to a report in the 
Denver News. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

Whereas, One of the most he- 
roiec figures in history, Susan B. An- 
thony, has passed to the larger and 
more potent life of the unseen; and 

Whereas, Women everywhere pos- 
sess fuller freedom, greater respon- 
sibility and more beneficent and more 
universal activity, because Miss An- 
thony has so gloriously lived and so 
unceasingly labored; and 

Whereas, Colorado, above’ most 
of the States of the Union, is a debtor 
to her for the expression of justice in 
its laws; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association, in the name 
of the Commonwealth, send tender, 
reverential greeting to the members 
of Miss Anthony’s family, assur- 
ing them that their dear one lives 
as the inspiration and benediction of 
the citizens of Colorado, and that her 
memory will lift the Commonwealth 
to heights of nobler living. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Reso- 
lutions be sent to the family of Miss 
Anthony, and to the press, and that 
they be spread upon the minutes of 
the Association. 

Mary C. C. Bradford, Chairman, 
Helen L. Grenfell, 

Ellis Meredith, 

Theodosia C. Ammons, 

Susan R. Ashley, 

Margaret Patterson Campbell, 


Committee. 
Harriet G. R. Wright, 
President Colorado Equal Suffrage 


Association. 








The P. E. Club of Geneva, N. Y..,| 
held a memorial meeting on March 26 | 
A large audience filled the Y. M. C. A. | 
Auditorium. Miss Anne Fitzhugh | 


Miller, the president, said: | 

In che m‘dst of life, we are in li?! 
eternal; so I believe. From the unseen | 
comes the silent word of command, | 
“Forward.” The mantle of the outer} 
form is dropped, a sense of freedom is 
shared by those whose _ tear-dimmed 
eyes cannot follow the flight of the 
enfranchised soul. 

Susan Brownell Anthony’s faith had 
not the sublime assurance of Walt 
Whitman’s “I know that I am death- 
less.” Hers was a humbler attitude. 
In the presence of the great Unknown 
she made her frank confession, ‘‘I do 
not know.” A perfect example of the 
truth of Tennyson’s lines: 

“There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, 

Believe 
creeds” — 

Miss Anthony accepted life as an op- 
portunity to work toward her ideals. 
In this she was so fully and so joy- 
fully occupied that she felt no need of 
solving the problems of a future exis- 
tence. When that subject was under 
discussion, she would listen atten- 


me, than in half the 


tively, a smile of serenity on the calm 
face, and when asked “What do you 





and green foliage. The president, Mrs. 
Mary E. Kenney, spoke with deep feel- 
ing of Miss Anthony’s visit to Los An- 
geles in August last, the reception 
given her in the clubhouse, and her 


think about it, Aunt Susan?’ she 
would say, very quietly, “Oh! I’m sure 
I don’t »now.” And she was willing 
not to know. She had attained a faith 
that did “not question more,” and in 
her works she lived content. When at 
inet ahs heen the seueiaes. at tee? strong, apes words on that occasion. 
“cottage door,” she said, with the sim-, Mrs. Hester BP. Griffith spoke for the 
ple confidence of a little child who is| W. C. T. U. She emphasized Miss An- 
being ~w — = gr to a new| thony’s courage in espousing the tem- 
one, “Perhaps can do more over . 
there than I could here.” May it be| perance cause when it required more 
so with every one of us! strength than it does today. Mrs. 
Attorney Charles N. Hemiup re- Philip Gerhardy spoke for the Wed- 
viewed Miss Anthony's struggles with | nesday Morning Club, one of the large 
legislators and the reforms she brought Organizations of Los Angeles women, 
about. Mrs. Rosaline E. Jones read an ©” the debt they owe to Miss Anthony. 
original poem, which we published in Mrs. O. Shepherd Barnum represented 
full last week. Mrs. CG. A. Bal-| the Friday Morning Club, which num- 
dridge spoke of Miss Anthony's work | bers over one thousand women, and 
for temperance, W. A. Gracey on her| the College Women’s Club, com- 
relations to the press and her consider-| posed of graduates from nearly all the 
ation for newspaper men, and Miss Prominent colleges in the country. She 
Florence Parker on her interest in edu-| cited the change in the laws and the 
cation and the work she did to better, tremendous strides women have made 
the condition of teachers. She said; | im education and in all lines of activity 
If Benjamin Franklin was called | Since Miss Anthony began her work. 
the many-sided Franklin, why should| Mrs. Vancleve, representing the Ebell 
not Miss Anthony be called the many-| (lub, said our debt was owing not so 
sided Miss Anthony? I am ashamed to | hf ety 3 
tell how little I knew of the work | UC? or want uhe acoompliched as for 
Miss Anthony has done for school | her unfulfilled ideals, for the force of 
teachers. For many years she was a/|the idealist still goes on. Miss Mar- 
po = geet ae = | garet M. Fette read a beautiful tribute 
roving . ary conditions o : 8 
schools and increasing teachers’ sala- | from Madame Caroline M. Severance. 
ries. | Mrs. D. G. Stephens, on behalf of the 
Miss Parker related the well-known | Southern California Woman's Parlia- 
incident of Miss Anthony’s attempt to| ment, Mrs. Florence Collins Porter. 


| 
speak in a Rochester teachers’ conven-| president of the Los Angeles County 


tion, and the opposition it excited.| Equal Suffrage League, and Mrs. Eliza 
Miss Parker continued: Tupper Wilkes, State vice-president, all 
In three years women were on the| paid tender tributes to the noble 
program of teachers’ conventions, and|jeader. The musical numbers were 
voted, 1 sa é ° “ ” 
ted, and sat on the platform Crossing the Bar,” by Mrs. Frank 


Miss Anthony’s work for co-educa- 
tion has resulted in the admission of 
women to Cornell, Columbia, the 
University of New York, Syracuse, and 
a number of minor institutions, and 
last of all in her own home city, 


Colby, and “Peace of 
Whitehead. 


God,” by Mr. 





Memorial services were held in the 


Rochester, where a memorial building 
is to be erected for the university in 
her honor. 

Rev. George Cross Baner told of her 
anti-slavery work. Rev. N. B. Remick 
paid a tribute to her character, and 
Mrs. V. Hemiup Haley described her 


Unitarian church, Seattle. Wash., on 
the evening of March 25, under the 
auspices of the Seattle P. BE. Club. Its 
president, Mrs. Marion B. Baxter, 
made a short but fine address. Rey. 
W. D. Simonds, the pastor of the 
church, who was personally acquainted 


impressive funeral. Memorial resolu- 
tions were adopted. There was fine 
music. 


with Miss Anthony, described her 
strong characteristics, and pronounced 
her the greatest woman in the world. 
Soft, sweet music was rendered by the 
church choir, also a violin solo. A 
large picture of Miss Anthony stood 
on the platform. 





On the evening of March 19 a largely 
attended memorial meeting was held in 
the Woman’s Club house, under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Equal Suf- 
frage League. A portrait of Miss An- 
thony, wreathed in branches of Lady 
Banksia roses, hung above a platform 
decorated profusely with white flowers 





The Equality Club of Enid, Okla., 
passed memorial resolutions at its last 
meeting. 








(Continued on last page) 








JORDAN MARSH CoO. 


Beautiful Easter Hosiery 


Third Floor—Centre 





Every Shade to Match the Spring Costumes 


Women who seek exclusiveness in matters of dress will be particularly 
attracted by the charming French novelties that are shown here. Some are 
of such rare workmanship and exquisite beauty that their prices of 25.00 to 
50.00 seem far from extravagant. But general interest will centre in the 
array of handsome patterns in cotton, lisle and silk, ranging in price from 
50c to 5.00. A few Specials: 


Spun Silk Hose 


In black, white and all the lead- 
ing colors. Anextragood quality 
at, per pair . © 


French Silk Hose 


With side clock, in black, white 
and a great variety of colors and 
tints. Made with extra double 
heel and toe. Good value at 3.50. 


Per pair 2.50 


| French Silk Hose 
| Lace ankle, in white and colors ; 
a sample lot, worth 4.00 and 5.00 
a pair. These are exceptionally 
rich and handsome—splendid ex- 
amples of Parisian handiwork. 
Per pair 


French Lisle Thread Hose 
| In black, white and tan, with in- 
laid clocks; extra fine quality. 
Per pair 





Stationery 
Department 


Easter Novelties 


All the Fancy Conceits from Germany, including Chickens, Ducks, 
Kunnies, Rabbits, Bon Bon and Candy Boxes, eggs, etc., etc., 
Prices from ‘ a ie eae ae 5c to 5.00 

Crepe Paper Easter Bells, Garlands, Roses, 
_ Pinks, Tulips, ete., for Decorations. 

Useful Articles for Easter Gifts, Brass and Burnt Wood Book Racks, 

Ink Stands, bronzes and hundreds of Imported Novelties. 
Easter Cards in Beautiful Selections 
Our book department presents a complete line from the least 

expensive tv the most elaborate. 























ADIES’ EVENING 
GLOVES in extra 


lengths and all sizes at 
Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 

















60 


. 
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THE SOUL’S EASTER. 





By Henry Van Dyke. 





Self is the only prison 
That can bind the soul; 
Love is the only angel 
Who can bid the gates unroll: 
And when he comes to call thee, 
Arise and follow fast; 
His way may lie through darkness, 
But it leads to light at last. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








IOWA. 
Des Moines, Ia., April 4, 106. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

Our one woman lawyer practising in 
Des Moines, Miss Grace Ballentyne, 
is quite a delicate, girlish little creat- 
ure, but she scored ahead of our old 
practitioners here on election day. 
This was the first time we were privi- 
leged to vote on bonding the city. We 
were not aware until the day before 
election that we had the right. Miss 
Ballentyne informed us, she having 
looked it up. We wanted to be certain, 
so we telephoned to several of our 
prominent lawyers. They said that 
they had investigated, but that they 
honestly did not know. One very in- 
*telligent lawyer said, “If Miss Ballen- 
tyne has looked this matter up and 
says that the women are entitled to 
vote, she is right.”” We got together 
and sent out hundreds of postal cards 
to our club members and friends invit- 
ing them to use their privilege. But 
the morning paper came out with a 
prominent article saying that we had 
confused this matter with our privi- 
lege of voting on school affairs, which 
was the only privilege we had. 
This of course kept away many women 
from the polls. We had a great time 
to convince the City Solicitor that we 
had the right, but at noon he was thor- 
oughly convinced, and he telephoned 
to the different wards that the women 
were to be allowed to vote. Even then 
there was difficulty in many wards, but 
about a hundred women availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, which, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, was 
very good. We feel very proud of our 
young woman lawyer. 

E. Frances Weber, 

President Des Moines Woman’s Club 





NEW YORK. 





Editors Woman's Journal:— 

The March meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held March 20 at the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

Mrs. Loines, the president, paid a 
fine tribute to Miss Anthony, and then 
told of the progress of the third-class 
cities’ bill, which aims to give tax- 
paying women the right to vote at 
special tax elections, dwelling on the 
heroic efforts for this bill made by 
Mrs. Mary Craigie. 

The subject of the meeting was ‘In- 
ternational Problems,” and the 
speaker was Mrs. Catt. She spoke of 
the need for an international congress, 
first, for the cause of peace and arbi- 
tration: second, for tne establishment 
of international postage; third, for an 
international language; fourth, for the 
common safety of women under the 
immigrant laws. She reviewed the 
status of woman suffrage throughout 
Europe, and suggested the adoption of 
Susan B. Anthony’s last public words 
as the motto of our cause: “Failure is 
impossible.” 

Kate R. Butler, 
Secretary. 





A meeting of the women workers of 
the east side was held a few days ago 
in Clinton Hall, New York, and a suf- 
frage organization was formed. Sam- 
uel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch and J. G. Phelps 
Stokes addressed the meeting. Mr. 
Stokes spoke of the unsanitary condi- 
tions in the tenements on the east side. 
Referring to the so-called “lung 
blocks,” he said: 

“A little while ago there was a pro- 
posal to remove these breeding places 
of tuberculosis and substitute for them 
a public park. Who defeated the proj- 
ect? Men. They cared only for the 
dividends. If the ballot were given to 
women, these conditions would have 
been removed long ago.” 

A resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed urging the submission of a woman 
suffrage amendment to the State Con- 
stitution. 





Miss Pauline Goldmark, executive 
secretary of the Consumers’ League of 
New York City, addressed the Geneva 


P. EB. Club on March 26 on “Women 
Who Work and Women Who Spend.” 
She gave an account of her work 
among the sweatshops in lower New 
York, and the efforts being made to 
enforce the law. She said: “The so- 
cial workers are coming to the opin- 
ion that the subject is one of national) 
and not local importance. We are try- 
ing to present the matter from a new 
point of view, that of prevention, in- 
stead of waiting till a cure is neces- 
sary. There are five million women 
workers in the United States and two 
million child workers, and they wera 
under far less favorable conditions 
than the men, who are organized and 
can demand what they want. 

“In this State there is a sixty-hou: 
law for women. Sixty hours means 
that all the daylight hours are taker 
for work. These are the people we of 
the Consumers’ League want to help.” 

Miss Goldmark recounted the efforts 
to secure an appropriation from the 
Legislature, and how the amount was 
arbitrarily cut down. Stereopticon 
views were given from photograpis 
taken in the New York sweat-shops 
two weeks ago, showing appalling con- 
ditions. 





The New York News Letter for April 
is «& memorial number for Miss An- 
thony. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Mary M. Bowman writes from 
Los Angeles: “Los Angeles, in common 
with most other cities, has paid its 
tribute. of respect to the memory of 
our beloved leader, Susan B. Anthony. 
On the morning that the news of her 
death was received here, by order of 
Mayor McAleer the flag on the City 
Hall was hung at half mast, an honor 
aecorded to no other woman in the 
city’s history, with one exception, Jes- 
sie Benton Fremont. An able and ap- 
|preciative editorial on the life and 
character of Miss Anthony apeared that 
| morning in the Los Angeles Times, a 
| paper which has been notable in its op- 
| position to the suffrage cause. The 
Randsburg Miner, ‘the only paper pub- 
| lished on the great Mojave desert,’ with 
newspapers large and small all over the 
Pacific coast, paid editorial tribute to 
the memory of this great-souled 
woman. No matter how men may have 
differed from Miss Anthony's convyic- 
tions on the franchise for women, her 
unswerving devotion to principle com- 
manded the admiration of the 
violent antagonist.” 





most 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Ou April 2 the Bradford club met 
with Mrs. A. J. Wheeler to listen to a 
report of the Baltimore Convention 
from Mrs. Wheeler's aunt, Mrs. Mary 
L. Doe, of Michigan. Forty ladies were 
present; the report was appreciated by 
all, and several new members were 
added to the club, among them Miss 
Margaret Mae Alpin, who gave an 
amusing recitation. 

Refreshments were served. The din- 
ing room was a symphony in yellow, 
daffodils, asparagas plumosa, and yel- 
low ribbon being profusely used for 
decorating, and the china might have 
been painted for the occasion. The 
Bradford P. E. C. was organized by 
Miss Anthony about fourteen years 
ago, and has been in active existence 
ever since. Several charter members 
were present, among them Mrs. Cora 
Barr Diegel, who is proud of having 
been the youngest member when the 
club was formed. Mrs. Doe was the 
bearer of a special message sent by 
Miss Anthony when she learned that 
Mrs. Doe intended visiting Bradford 
before returning from Baltimore to 
Michigan. The message of affection- 
ate remembrance and encouragement 
is doubly precious, now that it must 
forever be the last to the members of 
this club, several of whom remember 
her as their organizer and inspirer. 
The next meeting will be a memorial 
service for Miss Anthony. 





HUMOROUS. 





George: “Rather than remain single, 
would you marry the biggest fool on 
earth?’ 

Clara: “O, George, this is so sud- 
den!’—Chicago News. 

“My brother made ugly faces at your 
brother yesterday, and he didn’t darst 
ter fight. He pretended he didn’t no- 
tice ’em.” 

“He didn’t, neither. 





He thought 





they wuz natural.”—Cleveland Leader. 

A family bought a cow, greatly to 
the excitement and joy of the children. 
The following Sunday, when the ice 
cream was placed on the table, the 
three-year-old son of the family an- 
nounced proudly to the assembled 
guests: 

“Our cow made that!”—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 

A leading American politician re- 
cently took his little son to Washing- 
ton, where they paid a visit to the Sen- 
ate gallery. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
specially interested the boy, and his 
father explained that Dr. Hale was the 
chaplain of the Senate. “Oh, he prays 
for the Senate, doesn’t he?’ asked the 
tad. “No,” said the politician, “he gets 
up and takes a look at the Senate and 
then prays for the country.”—Chris- 
tian Life. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 
(Continued) 








Perhaps the most notable memorial 
yet held was that in the Hudson The- 
atre, New York City, on Sunday, 
March 25. More than 1,000 people were 
present. Mrs. Catt wrote to head- 
quarters, “I am sure Miss Anthony 
herself would have pronounced it a 
royal suffrage meeting. Next Sunday 
there is to be another service in Ply- 
mouth Church, and this will be the 
first time since Beecher’s day that a 
word has been spoken for suffrage in 
that church. Of course we are pretty 
happy over that.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Otis Carroll writes of 
the Brooklyn meeting on April 1: “It 
was appropriate that Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., should have 
been offered for the memorial services 
held on April 1, in honor of Miss An- 
thony, because that chureh, of all 
others in Brooklyn, is probably richest 
in its associations with the reforms for 
which Miss Anthony was celebrated. 
Its plain and unpretentious interior ap- 
pears symbolic of the greatness and 
simplicity of the lives of both Henry 
Ward Beecher and Susan B. Anthony. 
On that quiet and beautiful early 
Spring Sunday afternoon, we gazed 
about us to see the same old pews, but 
none of the old, familiar faces. The 
assembly was being seated by graceful 
young women ushers, gowned in white 
and yellow. Upon the platform, in- 
stead of the forceful and magnetic 
preacher of long ago, we saw a strong 
and sweet-faced woman, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt.” A Universalist clergy- 
man, the Rey. Dr. Potterton, gave the 
invocation. There were addresses by 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Har- 


riet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Cora E. Se- | 
berry, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Rev. | 


Dr. William Rh. 
Catt. 


Brundage and = Mrs. 





THE PLAY OF THE SEASON. 





laygoers of greater Boston now have the 
long anticipated opportunity of seeing Al- 
fred Sutro’s great play, “The Walls of 
Jericho.” with James K. Hackett and Mary 
Mannering as co-stars, at the Tremont 
Theatre for a two-weeks’ engagement. 
The hero of the play is Jack Frobisher, 
who returns to London after making a for- 
tune in Australia, and marries a member 
of “smart society.”’ Frobisher’s rough vir- 
tues and plain standards point all sorts of 
contrasts with the sophisticated life into 
which he is thrown. In support of Mr. 
Hackett and Miss Mannering are numerous 
well-known players, including Harriet Otis 
Dellenbaugh, Gertrude Gheen, May Blay- 
ney, Ruth Chester, Blanche Ellice, W. J. 
Ferguson, Percy Lyndall, David Glassford, 
F. Owen Baxter and others. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at I aw. 














48 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 
«SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Four good, sunny rooms 
for housekeeping, separate entrance, 
laundry and bath privileges. First 
floor, private house, beautiful location, 
fine view, rent reasonable. Within 
easy reach of Boston by steam or elec- 
tric cars. F. M. Adkinson, 10 Fairview 
street, Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 
LUNDIN’S 
NEWTREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 


For Rent. 








Furnished sumptuously, location 
convenient, appointments, ventilation 
and attendance the best. Cafe con- 
nected. 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and 
all night. 

LADIES—Week day mornings 
and Sunday afternoons. 

ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Telephone 625 Oxford. 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 





The April Issue of the Iowa Woman’s Standard is one of the brightest, 
newsiest, most complete editions of any such publicat‘on which has ever 
come into headquarters. 





The first order for some of the new suffrage stamps has been received from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Murray Walling of Victor, N. Y., the friend who suggested 
this stamp. 





The next annual meeting of the N. A. W. S. A. will be held in Chicago. 
The invitation is extended by the Illinois E. S. A., and, upon the request of 
that Association, Miss Lucy E. Anthony has been appointed chairman of the 
National Committee on Local Arrangements. 





Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell of Toledo, O., acted as proxy for the President of 
our Association at the recent meeting of the National Council. Mrs. Bissell 
also read Mrs. Upton’s report as Chairman of the Committee on Political 
Equality of the National Council of Women. 





Our clerical force at headquarters is to be reinforced on Monday by Miss 
Caroline Reilly, who has been acting as our President’s secretary for some 
months. This additional competent helper means more and better work for 
the cause, 





Since our last report of New York club contributions to the Oregon fund, 
so many have been heard from that we have not space to report them all. 
The New York City League sent $50, and the Brooklyn W. S. A., $25. Other 
clubs have contributed sums from $2 up to $15. If all the clubs in all the 
other States were as zealous and as generous as New York’s, there would be 
no doubt of a sufficient fund being raised. 





Two life members have been added since our last letter, Mrs. Ellen H. E. 
Price of Pennsylvania, and Miss Sarah E. Wall of Washington, D. C. Miss 
Wall is one of the old friends in the District, and we are happy to enroll 
her and Mrs. Price, one of Pennsylvania’s most faithful workers. 





Mrs. E. A. Russell, who made such a success of Russell’s Coffee House in 
Minneapolis, is now proprietor of “The Minneapolis” at Miami, Fla. Mrs. 
Russell’s many friends wish her success in her new business venture. Mrs. 
Russell is one of our life members, and through her generosity several others 
have been made life members of our Association. 





The new stamps, with head of Miss Anthony and the words, “Failure Is 
Impossible,” promise to be most attractive. We shall have to ask fifty cents 
per one hundred for these for the present. At this price we shall not be 
able to get back the cost on the first edition. We know all the friends will 
want these stamps, and we urge generous orders, for the more we sell the 
sooner we shall be able to reduce the price. 





The Maryland W. S. A. has redeemed its pledge of $500 to the N. A. W. 
S. A. to apply on the expenses of the recent Convention in Baltimore. Be- 
sides being a success from other view-points, this Convention was an in- 
expensive one for the National. 





The London (O.) Equal Franchise Association, the Geneva (N. Y.) P. E. C. 
and the Mason City (la.) Club are among those which have reported mem- 
orial services for Miss Anthony since our last letter. 





Miss McKinney of Cleveland, member of the Ohio W. S. A., was recently 
elected Secretary of the National Kindergarten Association at its meeting 
held in Des Moines, Ia. Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, recording secretary of the 
Ohio W. S. A., the only woman member of the Erie County Medical Society, 
has just been elected secretary of that society. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Collins of Hartford, Conn., aged ninety-two years, wrote 
April 3: “We have had our city election today, and I have just come in 
from the polls. Women in Connecticut now vote upon everything relating 
to the public schools. It cost us twenty years of laborious effort to obtain 
even that privilege. * * I feel the death of Susan B. Anthony as a personal 
loss. In the best sense of the term, she was the noblest of women, and more 
deserving of canonization than the holiest martyr. We can best honor 
her memory by strenuous labor for the cause to which her life was devoted.” 
Mrs. Collins encloses a contribution for Oregon. If a woman of ninety-two 
is moved to ‘strenuous labor,’ are those of us who have youth and heaith 
and strength going to fail in any part of our duty? 





One of our correspondents writes: “I hope, through the National Column 
in the Journal, you will keep us informed about Miss Shaw and dear Miss 
Mary Anthony.” We are glad to report that this morning has brought a 
cheerful letter from our President, from which we glean the following bits of 
news for our readers: 

“A letter has just been received from Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado, 
in which she offers to donate four weeks’ work to Oregon. I have written 
her that we very gratefully accept her offer, and will immediately make a 
route for her. * * Miss Gordon’s head has just appeared in the doorway, her 
face abl aglow, as it always is when she comes from a parlor meeting. She 
has started the ball rolling in the eighth ward, and is very happy. * * Miss 
Clay arrived in Portland last night from her field trip. She has formed 
magnificent committees, and done as excellent pioneer work as any organizer 
could have done. I am amazed at her success. She is very happy, and has 
today put herself at the disposal of the campaign committee to go anywhere 
they wish to send her, by stage, by boat, or by rail. * * I saw Miss Chase yes- 
terday. She has nothing but good words to say. Everybody is good to her, 
and success hovers in the air. * * I have had but a moment’s glance at Mrs. 
DeVoe, and in the moment I spoke with her she had the same optimistic 
report to give. * * Yesterday we had a large memorial meeting in memory of 
Aunt Susan, in which Mr. Duniway, Rev. Mr. Elliot, and others, spoke. I saw 
Clara Colby for a few minutes. She read a most excellent paper,:full of deep 
feeling, for she was devoted to Aunt Susan.” Miss Shaw then speaks of 
the splendid Conference which has been arranged by Miss Gregg for April 
4 and 5 (and which is by this time a matter of history), and encloses a 
program, with a long list of excellent speakers, including many representa- 
tive Oregonians, as well as our own women. She praises the work which 
has been done by Miss Gregg and Miss Laughlin, and says, in conclusion: 
“Everything is being done that can be, and, as far as we are able, there will 
be no let-up until the end.” The work of our devoted ones who are in Ore- 
gon should inspire those of us at home to greater and ever greater efforts. 
Hundreds of letters appealing for money for Oregon have gone out from 
headquarters within the week. Coinholders and return envelopes are en- 
closed to encourage all who cannot give much to give at least a little, and 
thus share with us in the battle, which promises to end in victory. Have 
you done YOUR PART? 


XUM 


